taught Triptolemus how to sow the plain, and to

reap the first harvest of yellow wheat, as a reward
for the hospitable welcome given to her by hi- father
Celeus.

The ruins at Eleusis are disappointing to the ordi-
nary traveler, though interesting to the archaeolo-
gist. They have none of the pathetic romance which,
notwithstanding* the scoldings of many vulgar per-
sons set forth in a certain visitors1 book, broods
gently over poetic Olympia. Above the village is a
vast confusion of broken columns, defaced capitals,
bits of wall, bits of pavement, marble steps, fallen
medallions, vaults, propylaea, substructures, scraps
of architraves carved with inscriptions, and subter-
ranean store-rooms. In the pavement of the proces-
sional way, by which the chariots came up to the
Temple of Demeter, the chief glory and shrine of
Eleusis, are the deep ruts made by the chariot-
wheels. The remnants of the hall of the initiated
bears witness to the long desire of poor human
beings in all ages to find that peace which passeth
our understanding. Of beaut)r there is little or none.
Nevertheless, even now, it is not possible in the
midst of this tragic debacle to remain wholly un-
moved. Indeed, the very completeness of the disas-
ter that time and humanity have wrought here
creates emotion, when one remembers that here
great men came, such men as Cicero, Sophocles, and
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